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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. —(MEN’S. ) 
(Continued from page 179.) 

During the consideration of the answers to 
the Fourth Query, a Friend alluded to the 
attendance of places of diversion, which, it 
was feared, has become of latter time on the 
increase amongst us. We know there are 
times when the mind needs relaxation, and 
therefore we should not impose any greater 
severity of conduct than is consistent with the 
Truth ; but we should most earnestly dissuade 


all,and especially the young and inexperi-. 


enced, from frequenting theatres, no matter 
under what names they may be disguised. 
Such exhibitions pander to the lowest and 
grossest passions, and if persisted in, will, in 
time, destroy all desire for that kind of ali- 
ment which is essential for the support of our 
spiritual life. 

He expressed an earnest solicitude that we 
might seek for Divine strength to enable us 
to resist these temptations, and thus, by the 
powerful influence of example, assist our 
weaker brethren to overcome them. 

He also called atténtion to the fact that 
there are many young men in our city en- 

ed in mercantile pursuits who have come 

m the country, and are living in boarding 
houses. They are far removed from the pre- 
serving influences of home, and are frequently 
led away from the paths of rectitude and vir- 
tue by evil associates. A watchful care should 
be exercised over such of our members as are 
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so situated. They need advice and encour- 
agement to keep out of temptation and to 
avoid the allurements of sin. 

Attention was called by another Friend to 
the pageantry and show frequently exhibited 
at funerals. The costly extravagance, often 
indulged in on these occasions, is no true cri- 
terion of the love and esteem cherished for 
the departed, and may press heavily upon 
the slender means of those who have lost their 
main earthly stay,—a widowed mother, per- 
haps, and her orphan children. Nor is it 
meet, when, in the chastenings of our Heav- 
enly Father, grief is the portion of the home 
circle, that the quietude most acceptable to 
the bereaved should be invaded by onerous 
preparations for the entertainment of those 
who do not require it, and merely in accord- 
ance with the dictates of custom. Were those 
who are blessed with abundance concerned to 
set an example of simplicity in these respects, 
a great temptation would be removed from 
those of more restricted means, and a growing 
evil among us lessened. Many Friends re- 
sponded to the concern thus Nog ong and it 
was suggested that frequently labor and ex- 
pense might be avoided by having the funeral 
take place from the meeting-house. 

While the Fifth Query was uoder consid- 
eration, an aged Friend remarked that the 
Christian Church from the beginning has 
taken care of its poor. He referred tu the 
large, open-handed charity, exhibited by many 
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Friends, as worthy of imitation ; especially, 
as is frequently the case, when the money is 
dispensed in a quiet way and the benefactor 
is not generally known. 

Another Friend spoke of the great need of 
assisting young men just starting in life, in 
such business as they are capable of. He urged 
those who have money, and to spare, to lend 
to those whom they knew to be worthy and 
deserving of aid. To “do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again.” 

The answers to the Sixth Query claimed 
the serious attention ,of the meeting. The 
wise and just policy of Wm. Penn in his deal- 
ings with the Indians was adverted to; also 


that, for seventy years, while the government 
of the province was under the control of 


Friends, peace was preserved with all the na- 


tive tribes, and good order and harmony pre- 


vailed. In the days of the Revolution, many 
Friends suffered severely, because of their re- 
fusal to participate in any manner in the af- 


fairs of war. We have passed through a 


similar controversy during the last decade ; 


but it has been gratifying to know that pub- 
lic officials have generally been disposed to 


deal gently with such as bear a religious tes- 


timony against war. The increased number of 


judicial oaths at present customary was al- 
luded to, and Friends were called upon to 
bear a faithful testimony against them. 

A Friend remarked, that in all our Que- 


ries we are asked for the practical effects of 


our religion. Friends were early called to bear 
a testimony against war, oaths, and an hire- 
ling ministry, as being inconsistent with the 
peaceful and holy teachings of Jesus, and in 
such measure as we have departed from these 
first principles of our Society, we have put 
weapons into the hands of the enemy. Dur- 
ing the terrible ordeal of war through which 
our beloved country has just passed, the feel- 
ing of patriotism was aroused, particularly in 
the minds of the young, and the political ex- 
citement which prevailed, led some of them 
to violate our testimony. We all feel a natu- 
ral love of country, and this is well ; but there 
is something higher—it is the love of God. 
He appealed to the young men not to be led 
astray by the fascinating eloquence of an hire- 
ling ministry, but go to the teachings of our di- 
vine Master, to learn of Him and be correctly 
taught. Plainness of dress can effect no prac- 
tical good, unless by our lives and conversa- 
tion we manifest that we are indeed the hum- 
ble followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
who went about doing good. We must make 
our religion practical. 

A Friend called attention to-a recent ef- 


fort to consolidate the religious element of 


the nation, by which “Friends” are left en- 
tirely without the pale of Christian fellow- 
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ship. Its object seems to be to secure the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States by which the Godhead or 
Trinity shall be recognized. He was of the? 
opinion that this was a step in the direction) 
of an established religion; and that it be’ 
hooves us to be ever on the alert, and to guard 
with jealous care our great birthright of re 
ligious freedom. 
A Friend from another Yearly Meeting 
said that our testimony against war and an 













hireling ministry were of the greatest impor- 
tance, and we should bear them faithfully; 
but we must not allow our zeal to carry us 
too far. Others have a right to their opin- 
ions as well as ourselves, and we must not 
find fault because they fail to see as we do, 


We should, however, lose no opportunity to. 


present our views, but to endeavor to do it 
in such a manner as not to provoke ill feeling. 
In speaking against religious creeds and dog- 
mas, we should be careful not to condemn in- 
dividuals. They are frequently good men, 
and have as firm a faith in the doctrines they 
profess as we may have in ours. 
Au aged Friend from another Yearly Meet- 
ing, who had had a long and active business 
career, desired to extend a word of caution to 


his young Friends who were just entering on . 
if 


business life, ever to keep to the truth in all 
their dealings, and allow no consideration of 
gain or profit to induce them to depart from 
the strict line of uprightness and integrity. 

From his own experience he could. testify 
to the great advantage of seeking for and en- 
deavoring to follow the monitions of Divine 
Light—which, as it is sought unto, will direct 
in temporal concerns. It had been his expe- 
rience that it was never safe to have dealings 
with unfair and dishonest men. If we attend 
to the inward Monitor, it will keep us from 
speculations, and from all that is hurtful in 
our business associations, and often open a 
way where there appears to be no way for an 
attention to our religious duties and the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings. 

A Friend referred to the reputation of our 
Society for uprightness and integrity. He 


said he cared little what people might say in — 


reference to our infidelity ; that is something 


with which other people have nothing to do, , 


—it lies between us individually and our God. 
But he did feel a little jealous of our reputa- 
tion for truthfulness and fair dealing, since 


the world has come to acknowledge that we |. 


are a truthful and an honest people. 


The answers to the Eighth Query called _ 


forth considerable expression of sentiment. 


It was suggested that it is not always neces- .. 


sary or proper to wait for overseers to act, 


when members may themselves be acquainted |. 


with some offence against the discipline. We 
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should rather seek for a. qualification to deal 
with these offenders in order for their restora- 
tion. 

An incident was related of one of the 
smaller meetings. It was so poorly attend- 
ed that it was feared it would be discontin- 
ued. A young Friend, who had recently be- 
come a member, was much exercised on this 
account, and was led to look into the cause. 
He found the younger members discouraged, 
and many of them often absented themselves. 
The older Friends conversed only with each 
other after meeting, and the younger ones 
soon scattered without the warm pressure of 
the hand, or the kind inquiry after their wel- 
fare. 

A little reminder in this direction to the 
older, and a little encouragement to the 
younger members, remedied this difficulty, 
and there has been a marked revival of in- 
terest, although the meetings are generally 
held in silence. 

A Friend hoped we would not forget that 
portion of the Query which asks whether in 
our dealing with offenders it is done “ in or- 
der for their help.” We should be very care- 
ful that our conduct is consistent with what 
we ask of them. Where there has been a 
departure from our principles, and labor has 
been vainly extended, and we are called to 
testify against them, let it be done in all 
meekness—giving evidence to the offending 
brother that we regretfully lose his compan- 
ionship. 

There are many noble hearts outside this 
Society, because there has not been sufficient 
love, kindness, and humility in dealing with 
them for breaches of discipline. There are 
also those without the pale of this religious 
Society who are waiting to be invited in. 
And why will we not extend the invitation? 
Those who are gathered in from the hedges 
and highways may become the most valiant 
in bearing aloft the standard of our faith. 
Let the conversation and conduct of the 
Elders in the Church be such as will gather 
unto the fold of Christ and not scatter. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


It is a matter of record, that there were 
settlements of Friends made in South Caro- 
lina, at a very early period of her history. 
Under a congenial climate, and complete re- 
ligious toleration, they soon became somewhat 
numerous and highly prosperous. But it is 
equally well known, that at a later period 
they as rapidly diminished in number, and 
finally became almost if not entirely extinct 
within the limits of the State. 

The history of their settlement and subse- 
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quent decline has not been written—except 
in scattered and often inaccessible fragments ; 
and there is little probability that it ever will 
be done. 

The decline of Friends in South Carolina 
may, I think, be safely ascribed to the blight- 
ing curse of slavery, which so long prevailed 
there. Or it might, perhaps, be traced to 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin,—the 
impulse which it gave to the cultivation of 
cotton, and the consequent increased demand 
for slave labor. 

A Friend has recently placed in my hands 
a curious book, which would poorly repay the 
perusal—yet possesses a few redeeming traits 
of interest. It is entitled ; : 

Annals of Newberry ; 

Historical, —— and Anecdotal. 


John Belton O'Neal, LL.D. 
(Charleston, 8. C., 1859. 

The author was a descendant—probably a 
birthright member—and resident in the set- 
tlement of Friends on Bush River. A few 
of his reminiscences may not prove devoid of 
interest to some of the readers of the Jntedli- 
gencer. 

“The Quaker settlement was on Bush 
River and the Beaver-dam ; no finer body of 
land can be found in South Carolina.” 

“ Many of the Friends came from Penn- 
sylvania, some from Virginia, and a few from 
North Carolina.” 

“The Friends had their places of meeting ; 
one, the oldest and principal, at Bush River, 
where their house of worship still stands, 
(1859,) neglected but not desecrated.” 

“Often have I seen more than five hun- 
dred Friends—women and children—there 
gathered together to worship God in silence, 
and to listen to the outpouring of the Spirit, 
with which some of the Friends—male or 
female—might be visited.” 

(Paragraph condensed :) 

“Tn imagination, often can I see the aged 
form of David Jenkins. On the left, leaning 
on his staff, is Farmer Thompson. Here I 
recall the stalwart form of Isaac Hollings- 
worth. A little further may be seen that ex- 
cellent man, Joseph Furnas. Near him was 
John Kelly, Sr. By his side sat Isaac Kirk, 
a true Quaker; plain, simple as achild: kind 
and forbearing in every thing. In his vicin- 
age was Samuel Gaunt, as neat asa pin. A 
little lower were the brothers—Abijah, Hugh, 
William, John, Henry and Thomas O’ Neill.” 

In the Women’s Meeting, on the preacher’s 
bench, under their immense white beavers, I 
recall the forms of the sisters—Charity Cook 
and Susanna Hollingsworth. Both wives; 
both mothers of large families; still they 
felt it to be their duty to preaeh “Jesus and 
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Him crucified.” The first—Charity Cook— 
was a gifted woman. She travelled through 
the States extensively, and twice visited Eng- 
land and Ireland. And when her husband 
drove into Rabun’s creek, and drowned two 
horses, she swam to the shore. Just below, 
bent by eighty-two winters, might be seen the 
once venental, form of Hannah Kelly. She 
was indeed a mother in Israe].” 

“ But everything relating to Friends here 
is now a novelty.” 

“The Quaker community of Bush River 
was a most interesting one. Small farms 
enough and to spare among all was its gene- 
ral state. Hard-working, healthy, yet an 
honest, innocent, and mirthful, though a 
staid people, make up altogether an interest- 
ing picture.” 

“It is true there were many Hickory or 
formal Quakers; some wet, or grog-drinking 
Quakers ; and now and then some cheating 
Quakers. Of these I wouldsay, Requiescat in 
pace; (“ Let them rest in peace.”) 

“The only valid objection which I know to 
the practice of Friends is, that they do not 
generally sufficiently attend to the religious 
education of their children and the reading 
of the Scriptures. There are very many il- 
lustrious exceptions. In other points I think 
no religious community can present better 
claims for respect, and even the admiration 
of men.” 

“In the beginning Friends were slave 
owners in South Carolina. They, however, 
soon set their faces against it, and in their 
peculiar language they have uniformly borne 
their testimony against the institution of 
slavery as irreligious. Such of their mem- 
bers as refused to emancipate their slaves 
they disowned.” 

“But, it will be asked, what became of 
the Friends? Between 1797 and 1799, Abi- 
jah O’Neall and Samuel Kelly, Jr., bought 
land in Ohio, near Waynesville. When about 
to remove thereto, Abijah requested a certifi- 
cate of his membership. This they refused, 
as his removal did not meet their approba- 
tion, Little did they then dream that in less 
than ten years they would all be around him 
in the far West.” 

“ Abijah O’Neall was peculiar,—for man 
years he only slept upon straw. He deal 
neither tea nor coffee ; and made windows in 
his hat to keep his head cool. He firmly be- 
lieved that this State would, in time, become 
as sterile as the desert of Arabia.” 

Note.—The writer does not appear to ap- 
preciate the foresight of his uncle, in wishing 
to escape the desolation then taking place 
under the slave system. For when speaking 
of the exodus of Friends from Newberry, he 
says, “ Newberry thus lost—from a foolish 
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panic, and a superstitious fear of an institu. 
tion which never harmed them or any other 
body of people—a very valuable portion of 
its white population. It is our business to 
repair the loss by enterprize. Thus acting, 
our wasted fields will yet blossom like the 
rose ; our streams will resound with the music 


of machinery; and our hills will be vocal , 


with the songs of industry and peace.” A 
hope deferred so long as slavery continued. 


Our author describes the source of the /oolish 


panie and superstitious fear thus : 

“ Between 1800 and 1804 (which it may 
be observed was two or three 
jah O’Neall had gone to the West,) a celebra- 
ted Quaker preacher, Zachary Dicks, passed 
through South Carolina. He was thought 
also to have the gift of prophecy. The mas 
sacres of San Domingo were then fresh. He 
warned Friends to come out from slavery. He 
told them if they did not, their fate would be 


that of the slaughtered Islanders. This pro- . 


duced a panic, and removals to Ohio com- 
menced. And by 1807 the Quaker settle- 
ment had, in a great degree, changed its pop- 
ulation. 
The Last Quaker Meeting. 

Note——It appears, from the narrative, that 
only three members remained to constitute this 
meeting: Hugh O’Neall, his wife Anne, and 
their daughter Sarah Ford O’Neall—the 
parents and sister of the author. 

“The cold, gray sunshine of an October 


Sabbath morning, preceding the bright gor- 


geousness of the Indian summer, seemed ap- 
propriate to the invitation I received to ac- 
company a dear lady friend to the last meet- 


ing which has been held by her sect at the : 


Quaker church on Bush River, South Caro- 
lina.” 
“Two Friends, an aged lady and gentle- 


man, had come from a distant land on a visit | 


to the few that remained of their persuasion, 


and to look upon the graves of all who had .. 


so peacefully departed to the blessed home of 
rest.” 


“The venerable Hugh O’Neall, whose strik- ; 


ing biography will be next given, his aged 
companion and youngest living daughter, 
were all who remained of that people, who 
once, with the olive branch of peace and in- 
dustry in their hands, made the rich lands of 


that section of the district smile with their » 


examples of thrift and economy.” 

“As we rode gently along, I had ample 
opportunity to reflect upon the many social 
mutations which have already swept over our 
land in the brief period of her national in- 
fancy. We overtook the good, old father 
O’Neall a short distance from the church, 
mounted on his drab-colored pony, and look- 
ing like Old Mortality, striving to defy time 
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—that silent, moving power which carries 
everything into nothing. Whosoever looked 
upon that good man, in the over-ripe maturity 
of a virtuous old age, loved him. With a 
cheerful word and a heart-illumined smile for 
all, he was the practical example of purity 
and elevated virtue. Rest then, old father, 
in thy quiet grave. The roaring winds of 
this wintry storm disturb not thy slumbers 
to-night, for thou rests in peace, beloved by 
God and by man.” 

“The plain Quaker carriage of the visit- 
ing Friends stood before the churchyard, and 
they were walking in silent meditation among 
the carefully heaped-up mounds which pious 
devotion had preserved from common disor- 
der and neglect. It was a picture that, since 
then, has dwelt with me, and one which I 
have often thought I would pen-paint, that 
others might receive the satisfaction which 
the touching spectacle afforded. I wasa boy 
then, ambitious of the future, with the world 
spread out before me: its trials, its disap- 
pointments, its vexing cares, have since beset 
my path; but that day and its impressions 
have dwelt in the chambers of memory— 
pure as a strain of music floating over dis- 
tant waters. The gray old church, with its 
plain exterior; the singular garb of the 
pious Friends ; the neatness of all the mounds 
—even those of nearly a hundred years—the 
bright colors of the dying leaves, already 
tinted by the autumnal frosts—were grouped 
into the picture; while the now mellow sun- 
shine, reflected from the blue sky, draped it 
with beauty beyond the achievement of the 
pencil of art. The glory of that day’s sun- 
shine was God’s smile upon the remnant of 
his children of peace. Silently, one by one, 
as messengers from another land, they en- 
tered the church ; and I felt at first that my 
esate might be an intrusion, where all was 
ove and holiness ; but the youngest, my lady 
friend. quietly bade me enter.” 

“We sat long and in meditation. Patience 
and meekness, and long-serving and humility, 
were thus silently taught by the hundreds 
who lay around us in the peaceful slumber of 
death. The reflections which arose from the 
shrines of the past, told the history of by- 
gone years more eloquently than living words 
could have done. 

“ A Cardinal Redbird came and twittered 
among the delicate boughs of a red-fruited 
Cornel tree which grew over a grave, and its 
scarlet garb and shrill, electric notes, fre- 
quently and for a long time repeated, were 
strangely contrasted with the quiet scene 
around. ~Note after note he poured forth 
from his full-throated beak, while his swell- 
ing crest and gay, outstretched wing and 
voice of song, plainly told that he, too, was 


praising God in the bird-recitative of Nature’s 
music. 

“The aged mother arose, and the prose- 
voice of song in mellow cadences, uttered in 
unison with the feelings of her heart, spoke 
of those who had passed away to light and 
peaceful glory‘in heaven. While her words 
of love were poured out to the living and the 
dead, I fancied that one from another world 
and from a long-past age was speaking. The 
old gentleman, with a clear, ringing, mellow 
tone, then asked the vacant seats and silent 
walls where those were who once peopled 
them? He bewailed the desolation in Israel, 
whose glory had departed, and whose land 
was peopled with strangers to the faith of 
their fathers. To me his words were as the 
lamentation of a second Jeremiah, saying— 
‘Our inheritance is turned to strangers—our 
houses to aliens,’ Again,a brief silence ; then 
the stillness is broken, and the voice of Hugh 
O’Neall, tremulous with emotion, tells the 
story of that faith by which he lived, and 
which, since then, made his dying bed a path- 
way of blessed ease, going home to God. The 
red mounds told the fates of many. Over 
the blue mountains, beyond the broad Ohio, 
others had fixed their homes in the wilderness 
nearer to the setting sun. He and his alone 
remained ; here he had lived, and here he 
would lie down to rest in the grave. He said 
the seed of the faith was still alive; for 
‘Thou, O Lord, remainest forever; thy throne 
from generation to generation. Turn thou 
us unto Thee, O Lord, and we shall be turned— 
renew our days as of old.’ I believe these words 
of eloquent lamentation from my aged friend 
were the last uttered in that silent house of 
God. Angels led out that little band of the 
true and faithful, and the sacred doors were 
closed forever. 

“As we departed, the red bird glanced 
through the tree tops and chirped us good- 
bye.” 

In 1792 Hugh O’Neall married Anne 
Kelly. In 1800 he embarked in mercantile 
business. In 1801 he started a water cotton- 
gin. Until the close of 1806 it was manifest 
that he was doing an excellent business; but 
the two dread enemies of a mere merchant— 
universal credit, and the use of intoxicating 
drink—by the merchant and his customers 
were sapping the foundation of prosperity, 
reason, and happiness. Then, for many years 
previous, and for the fourth of a century 
since, every merchant sold with groceries and 
dry goods, intoxicating drink by the small. 
Every one drank more or less; the morning 
bitters, the dinner dram, and the evening 
night-cap were universal. 

Often has the writer stood behind the 
counter until midnight, waiting on the maud- 
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lin talk and drinks of half pint customers. 
He hated the business then, and he pronounces 
it now not fit to be pursued by any decent man 
or boy. 

The use of intoxicating drinks grew upon 
Hugh O’Neall until, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
the judgment of God was upon him, and he 
was deprived of that which distinguishes a 
man from a brute—Ais reason. Frequent at- 
tacks of mania a potu foreshadowed the event. 
His property was sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren turned out to shift for themselves, 

Often has the writer seen his honored father 
caged like a wild beast ; when it was danger- 
ous for any one to approach him. For four 
years this was his state. He was a maniac. 

Lis son, a stripling of sixteen, in 1809 ven- 
tured to ask him to abandon the cup. He 
made the attempt, but too late ; madness had 
already laid its iron hand upon him. 

Reader, stop and think! Has not the 
writer cause to hate the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks? Ought he not to pursue it to its de- 
struction ? May not his case be yours? May 
not you suffer as he has done? Let me en- 
treat you; let the truth teach you ; let others’ 
sorrows teach you wisdom. 

In July, 1813, Hugh O’Neall was restored 
to his reason ; and, like king Nebuchadnez- 
zar, he gave God all the glory. He deter- 
mined never to use intoxicating drinks, and 
to the day of his death, in 1848, he faithfully 
maintained his resolution. Nota shade was 
left upon his mind. His memory, wonderful 
as it was before his insanity, was just as per- 
fect after his recovery. He became a Friend 
in reality, as he had been raised in profes- 
sion. No humbler, better Christian ever 
stood before his Master. 

He set himself diligently about repairing 
the wreck of his fortune. He gathered up 
much that was apparently lost, and paid 
many of his creditors—those that most need- 
ed it. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Fifth mo. 5th, 1870. 
Esteemed friends,—My wife and others, 
herein alluded to, wish you to publislr the 
contents of this letter, that those who read it 
may be induced to contribute to the poor and 
needy, as we have done. 
Truly your friend, 
NatTHAN SMITH. 


LETTER FROM THE PAWNEE AGENCY. ° 

Pawnek Acency, Genoa, Neb., 4th mo. 2, 1870. 
To Friends of Pipe Creek: 

Your contributions of clothing, dry goods 
and shoes were received on Fifth-day, the 
31st ult., all in good order, and free of charge 
for freight. The box was opened by me, and 
unpacked by the Principal of our Manual 
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Labor School, E. G. Platt, and others, and 
the clothing found very suitable, and most of 
it of excellent quality. Our school is what 
its name implies: we educate the children in 
the English language, in mathematics, read. 
ing, writing and geography; the females in 
the different branches of household work, and 
the boys in farming, tin and blacksmithing, 
milling, engineering and carpentering; and 
endeavor to fit them for the different occupa. 
tions of civilized life,—with especial regard 
for their moral and religious training. 

In selecting employeés, I have endeavored 
to secure earnest Christians, and would, if I 
could, have every one a missionary. 

We have seventy-six scholars at the school, 
whom we supply with food and clothing, as 
well as instruction. We have a school fund 
of $10,000 per annum, which is $2.40 per 
week for each scholar. The past year I had 
to spend a considerable part of that in repairs 
of school-house, to make it comfortable for 
winter. I arrived here too late last summer 
to plant crops, and found that, as well as 
every thing else, had been very much neglect- 
ed ; necessitating the purchase of many things 
that might have been raised on the farm 
at much less cost. Consequently the fund is 
not sufficient for the supply of the school. I 
make these statements for your satisfaction, 
and that you may be the better able to realize 
the value of your contributions, which are not 
merely a temporary benefit, but enable us to 
increase the number of our scholars, who 
would otherwise grow up in ignorance and 
vice. The benefit received may tell upon 
these people for all time to come, for it is 
mainly by the education and Christianization 
of these children that we propose to reach 
their fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers, 
Two of our scholars are now married accord: 
ing to Christian custom, and are supporting 
their father and grandmother. Please accept 
my thanks, and the thanks of the school chil- 
dren and employeés here for your contribu- 
tions, and give our thanks to those not of our 
Society for their aid; and we hope you and 
all others may be encouraged to continue in 
the good work until every Indian child shall 
have the opportunity of a Christian education, 

With much love I am your Christian friend 
and brother, Jacos M. Trorn, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 





In speaking of children’s books, the New 
York Times says : 
Children should be accustomed to read in- 


structive books of history, biography and: 


travels, from which they may get enlarged 
ideas and profitable information, and, better 
still, a healthful taste for ‘reading, instead of 
the hectic avidity which tends to weaken their 
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minds. “Hard” books of the old fashioned 
kind, are always best for young people. In 
their books, as well as in their play, the chil- 
dren are too well provided for now-a-days. 

In discussing the same subject, the London 
Spe:tator recently said : 

A bare, rugged and almost grotesque sim- 
plicity of material is, we are disposed to main- 
tain, the best possible food for ninety-nine 
children out of a hundred. For our own 
parts, besides the grudge we openly profess to 
the children of this generation, ‘for monopo- 
lizing so many more of the good things of this 
world than we were able to enjoy, we sincerely 
believe that they would be happier on the 
plain food and limited enjoyments which alone 
were at the command of the last generation. 
We suspect that there is a great deal to be 
said for the naked and grotesque absolutism 
of the didactic morality in the old-world chil- 
dren’s tales. It did at least produce a definite 
impression, either of attraction or repulsion. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I take the pen in the cool of the morning, 
with the secret hope that nothing will occur 
to interrupt me, or prevent the accomplish- 
ment of my wish, that a letter may be writ- 
ten, under the quieting influence which is at 
present around me; but, in this busy world, 
the cares of which come even into my corner, 
we often have to feel that the present time 
only is ours. I shall be glad, dear H., if I 
am able so to seize the present moment, as to 
transmit to thee for thy encouragement a 
portion of the hallowed influences which are 
now with me, and which surely partly belong 
to thee—for they came in upon me, even as, 
with thought of thee, I took a seat at my 
desk. These influences are among the gra- 
cious gifts of a benevolent Father, designed 
for our refreshment and for our help over the 
roughnesses of the journey of lite; a help that 
cannot be seen by the outward eye, but is far 
more effectual and reliable than any outward 
arm. How good it is to know that unto us 
this help is graciously offered. Surely this 


-knowledge should stimulate us always to be 


found watching; that even in times of our 
greatest need, when the cares of the world 
and many different hindrances press closely 
around us, we may be ready to receive these 
heavenly visitations. 


Be assured, my dear friend, that my spirit 
is very often with thee, and surely I desire 
thy encouragement in a full submission to the 


forming Hand as it may be laid upon thee. 
The vessels differ, and so does the needful 
preparation for service. We know, too, that 
in the neat arrangement of a closet, the 
housekeeper generally places together, side 
by side, those vessels which are formed alike 
or used for the same purposes—while to others 
another place is assigned. If we apply this 
simile, which has just come up as I have 
been writing, we can see why some of us are 
not in as close companionship as others, 
though there may be a sweet unity of spirit 
and desire for each other’s growth. I am 
sure I desire for thee that experience, which 
may place thee and keep thee above those 
doubtings and falterings which have often 
caused nie sorrow; and I want thee to look 
only unto Him who has put thee forth for 
direction and support. 

Thy acceptable note of Sixth-day has been 
received, and this morning, after we had had 
our hour of quiet retirement in our own room, 
had read a sermon of Robertson’s and a chap- 
ter from the good book, I felt like communing 
with thee for a little while. 

Thou asks how we have spent our First- 
day mornings here, (at the sea side,) and ex- 
pressed a hope that way had opened to hold 
a public Friends’ meeting. To this I must 
answer it has not. Whether way would have 
opened had we rightly sought it, I cannot say ; 
but there was not in either of our minds the 
least prompting to do so. We have had inti- 
mations that our company would be accept- 
able at the meeting, which is regu- 
larly held in a hired room. I have tried to 
analyze the feeling which prevented my ac- 
ceptance, but I cannot satisfy myself that it 
is all wrong or all right ; so it must be a com- 
pound of both. Perhaps the leading feeling 
is an objection to occupying a false position— 
appearing to feel a unity of faith which I do 
not feel. I know, too, that we can worship 
without being in a meeting-house, and I am 
sure that in the little season of quiet musing 
this morning, I saw with more clearness my 
shortcomings, accompanied with resolutions 
to let the time past suffice, and do better in 
future than I might have done if gathered 
with the multitude, where there would not 
have been a unity of exercise. 

How sweet to feel the uniting influences of 
a friendship chastened by a holy love!—is 
this too strong for one so poor and unworthy 
as thy friend? If so, thou wilt excuse it; for 
it seems to me that no other cement could so 
bind heart to heart—could so strengthen good 
resolves with cravings still for more. When 
tempted sometimes to question whether I have 
ever known the true sun which enlightens and 
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invigorates the Christian’s world, I encourag- 
ingly remember the assurance formerly given, 
“ Yeare of more value than many sparrows.” 
Oh! then let us not distrust the goodness and 
mercy by which both thou and I have been 
followed in our devious pathway through life. 
Let us rather acknowledge that in blessing 
we have been remembered, and in chastening, 
Divine Mercy has been so mingled as to cause 
us to feel that truly sometimes our Father 





attention of our meeting, evidence was given 
that many of our younger Friends were at 
their posts, waiting for the word of command; 
and this evidence furnished reasonable ground 
for hope that there will be a continued suc 
cession of testimony-bearers, when those who 
have for many years borne the burden of the 
Word, shall be called away from this scene 
















makes “ clouds his chariots.” 
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Tae Late Yearty Meetinc,—On tak- 
ing the pen to review our late annual gather- 
ing, no language presents equally expressive 
as the exclamation, Wonderful—wonderful ! 








the week. 


When we consider the large gathering— 
the variety of mental organizations—the dif- 








individual concerns and the amount of strong 
will sometimes only measurably subject to di- 
vine government,—and when we see all these 
brought so nearly into a oneness of feeling as 
to be able to harmonize in action for the gen- 
eral good, surely we can unite in the lan- 
guage— W onderful—wonderful—and feel that 
this work was accomplished through that 
“faith which worketh by love to the purifying 
of the heart.” 

Although our annual gathering has al- 
ready received an editorial notice, and our 
readers will be furnished with the proceed- 
ings ef the men’s and the minutes of the wo- 
men’s meetings, we wish to express our 
appreciation of the favor we have received, 
and to acknowledge it as a memorable sea- 
son; and, having editorially anticipated the 
occasion, with desires that it might be a 
spiritual feast, we now acknowledge that 
these desires and anticipations have been 
more than realized. 

Our spirits were gladdened by an abun- 
dant evidence that our confidence in “the 
Engrafted Word, that is able to save the soul,” 
faileth not, but that as a people, we hold this 
blessed Truth in increasing simplicity and 
: clearness. 
ee As one subject after another claimed the 



































Truly wonderful has been the experience of 


ference of spiritual growth—the diversity of 


of action. 

We shall long remember the patient and 
earnest sitting of the young, as well as the 
active participation of the middle-aged in 
the business that came before the meeting, 
and the lively exercises of the mothers in our 
Israel rest upon our minds as a blessing from 
on high. The signs of the time are encour- 
aging and give promise of a rich harvest— 
even the fruits of obedience to individual im- 
pressions of duty. 





The article “ Friends in South Carolina” 


was kindly sent us by our friend Dr. E. Mich- 
ener. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 29th, Port Elizabeth, N. J., 3 P.M. 
6th mo. 5th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 

- ‘6 Medford, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Middletown, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
Wheatland, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
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SCATTERED SEEDS, 
For the Children. 


This paper is issued monthly by ‘‘ The Association 
of Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
and is particularly adapted to the understanding of 
the young. Six pages are devoted to Juvenile lite- 
rature, illustrated by appropriate cuts, and two 
pages to First-day School matters. Its success the 
first year exceeded our expectations, but to meet 
expenses it will require a circulation of at least 
4000 copies, which is much beyond its present issue. 
That number has been directed to be printed on the 
responsibility of the Association, and it is necessary 
that subscribers be found for them. 
Those not interested in First-day Schools will 
nevertheless find it a valuable little paper for their 
children, and we therefore earnestly invite every oné 
to aid in increasing the subscription list. 

Specimen copies will. be sent by addressing the 
Editor, L. H. Hall, Box 681, West Chester, Pa. 
Terms always in advance. Single copy, 50 cts. 


per year; in clubs of twenty or more, 35 cts. each. 


Epwin Crart, 

Emma WoRRELL, 

Letitia S. CADWALLADER, 
Louisa J. RoBerts, 


Mary S. Liprincort, 
Jos. M, Truman, JR. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Joun H. REED, 
Publishing Committee. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAS8T.—NO. IV. 
Nig Rivgr, 2d mo. 8, 1870. 

We left Thebes day before yesterday, after a 
week’s sojourn at that most remarkable point 
of this wonderful river. What shall I tell 
you of that memorable week, but that each 
and every day did I wish you could all share 
in the interest and wonder excited by the im- 
mense extent and colossal size of the ruins 
we have been exploring. Our boat was an- 
chored opposite lade Duff Gordon’s house, 
built on the temple of Luxor, and an unin- 
viting home it looked to us, despite its 
venerable foundations. 

Our four American dahabeahs were moored 
near enough to each other to make visiting 
quite agreeable. Some of our excursions were 
taken together, when we formed quite a grand 
cavalcade. We numbered eighteen persons 
besides a guide and waiter for each party, all 
mounted on donkeys, and each donkey ac- 
companied by a boy carrying astick to punch 
the poor animal ; in addition to these a number 
of creatures howling for backsheesh generally 
accompanied the procession. I expected to 
find a modern town at Thebes, but a 
few miserable mud huts and some consular 
residences, built on the temple of Luxor, con- 
stitute the dwellings ofits present inhabitants, 
the whole value of which would not suffice 
to build one room in any of its numerous an- 
cient palace temples. At Luxor, the temples 
are so buried in the earth and sand, and so 
built around and above with hovels, that 
there was very little to interest us, except 
a magnificent red granite obelisk, which 
stands on one side of the gateway ; the cor- 
responding one now adorns the Place de la 
Concorde, at Paris. From this gate an ave- 
nue of sphinxes once led to Karnak, about 
a wile distant. Of Karnak, it is impossible 
to give an idea. It is admitted to be the 
largest and most magnificent ruin in the 
world, and was built by successive monarchs, 
each anxious, by building the part he added 
grander and more colossal, to excel those who 
had gone before; thus there are a thousand 
years’ difference in the ages of the various por- 
tions of this wonderful temple, which measured 
a mile and a half around, and whose ruins are 
now more impressive than ordinary buildings 
in perfection. During our several visits, we 
wandered through avenues of headless sphinx- 
es, gateways sixty feet high, columns, halls, 
sanctuaries and obelisks, with sculpturing as 
sharply defined as though just completed. 
The grand hall of columns contains one hun- 
dred and thirty-four pillars, sixty-two feet 
high, and walls, obelisks, porticoes, gateways 
and columns are all covered with sculptures 
and paintings of battle scenes, sacrifices, and 
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every imaginable and unimaginable device. 
In our excursions to the western side of the 
river, we visited several other temples. Medi- 
net Haboo, one of the first, had the slender 
columns of a Christian temple inside of its 
vast halls of gigantic pillars; and Christian 
and pagan ruins mingle together their story, 
in stone, of ages past. Of course we visited 
the colossi, with their immense hands still 
resting solemnly on their knees, as when, 
some’ thousand years ago, people assembled 
at sunrise to hear the sounds from the one 
called Memnon. We also visited the Mem- 
nonium or Rameseum, in itself a striking 
ruin, near which lies the broken figure of 
Rameses the Great, the red granite stone 
which formed it having whol eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight tons ; immensity appear- 
ing to be the object of the ancient Egyptians. 
To visit the tombs of the Kings, we passed 
through a desolate-looking valley without a 
— of vegetation. The sun was intensely 

ot on that day ; the bare hills reflected the 
heat, and the dust from the desert and from 
the limestone rocks was stifling. None ofthe 
monuments of ancient Egypt are more curi- 
ous than the eombs. They are formed of 
vast excavations made in the rocks, and 
walls, columns and halls are covered with 
sculptures representing scenes in the life of 
the intended occupant,—processions, trades 
and animals, from man to monkey, and gi- 
raffes to grasshoppers. Carpenters, black- 
smiths and bakers are seen plying their trades; 
in fact, a careful student might read the his- 
tory of ancient times from these walls ; and so 
like are they to the things of to-day, that if 
Solomon were here, he could still declare, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” On 
the walls of one room, the designer had drawn 
the figures to be sculptured in red lines, and 
the drawings were corrected with black marks. 
Three thousand years have passed since this 
work was interrupted never to be completed. 
Who knows but the very hands that planned 
it were the ones offered to us for sale, for 
feet and hands and heads of mummies met 
us at every turn; a few piasters being asked 
for these portions of beings who once lived 
and planned, feared and hoped, in these very 
places. : 

The evening before we left Thebes, we in- 
vited our friends from the other boats to dine 
with us. As much to our surprise as that of 
our guests, it turned out to bea fine affair, 
our dragoman evidently desiring to create a 
sensation. After an excellent dinner of 
eight or ten courses, a centre piece appeared 
for dessert—a fancy form of iced cake with 
a standing figure holding a paper flag, on 
which was written, ‘Viva la Filadelfi.” Cof- 
fee was then served on deck, which was illu. 




























































minated with rows of lanterns, and two strings 
of lights also reached from each end of the 
boat to the mast-head. The plank leading to 
the shore was ornamented on each side with 
— branches and colored lights. On the 
ower deck our Arabs, with some from the 
other boats, were singing and dancing, and 
occasionally our dragoman fired off the can- 
non, until we requested him to desist; in 
short, everything was conducted in as odd a 
style as possible for us. We went on shore 
to see the effect of the illumination, and were 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of chil- 
dren, clapping their hands and crying, “ Hip, 
hip, hurra!” evidently delighted with their 
few words of English, the illumination, and 
the additional chance of “ backsheesh, back- 
sheesh,”—a word that greets us at every turn 
and at all hours. Poor creatures! the coun- 
try looks so desolate, with the exception of a 
narrow strip along the Nile, that I do not 
wonder they think the Howadgers, who have 
money and time enough to wander up here, 
are bound to help them. . One of my donkey 
boys said “all Howadgers had plenty of 
backsheesh.” 

One evening we made a moonlight excur- 
sion to Karnak; the air was balmy, the at- 
mosphere intensely clear, the light of the 
moon silvery bright, as we rode past palm 
groves and through avenues of mutilated 
sphinxes, to where the grand old columns 
and gates and corridors and obelisks, whose 
years are counted by thousands, stood out in 
the solemn, mysterious beauty of moonlight 
and shadow. Karnak, as we saw it then, is 
a picture never to be forgotten. 

Second mo. 21st. We are spending the eve- 
ning on a sand-bank, and our sympathies are 
aroused for the poor sailors who are straining 
every nerve to get us off. 

22d. We remained on the sand-bank until 
this morning, when R.’s boat came along, and 
the men, adding their strength to our own, 
succeeded in releasing us. All night our 
poor Arabs were in the water trying to lift 
the boat off the bar. Tourists and guide-books 
speak of the laziness of these Arabs, and im- 
leg the necessity of governing them severe- 
y; but we have had no trouble. Our crew 
have been as faithful and industrious as pos- 
sible, tracking, panting, pulling at their 
heavy oars with scarcely an intermission for 
twenty-four hours at a time, or jumping 
into the river, and all done promptly and 
cheerfully. Their food our workmen would 
consider totally inadequate in quantity and 
quality ; some black bread, broken in a large 
wooden bowl, with lentils boiled in water, 
thoroughly mixed into a mass, seems eagerly 
and contentedly devoured by the crew, and 
no one appears annoyed that the same wooden 
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bowl serves as a washing tub for the Araby jnto | 
clothing. The unchanged manners and cuff lookit 
toms of this country often illustrate allusion I | 
in Scripture. When we see the present map™ the fi 
ner of brick-making, we understand hoy of we 
hard was the commaad to the Israelites “jg not! 
make bricks without straw.” A quantity off that 
mud and chopped straw are mixed,. then to ex 
formed into the shape of bricks and put inf The} 
the sun to dry ; and‘so durable are they, tha acco 
bricks are now found stamped with name§ pend 
which date one thousand years B.C. The} dow 
again, my idea, in a hot journey, of finding} they 
shade was that of a green tree or woods; buf ane 
lately, on taking a long ride to visit some Se 
tombs, after passing along a desolate sandy§_ the 
road,—the hot sun reflected from the burni for | 
sand—we came to the grateful shelter of a hi wer 
rock, and felt the full force of the expression,§_ the 
“The shadow of a mighty rock in a weary§ hav 
land.” ext 
For the past few days we have been meet-§  alig 
ing numbers of boats laden with men literal cha 
ly packed together. The Viceroy has just cov 
determined to build a canal for irrigation from bla 
Silsilis to the pyramids near Cairo, a distane§ see 
of 500 miles. As he wishes it done befor§ ert 
the next overflowing of the Nile, his soldien§ tiv 
are impressing and sending off thousands off _ the 
these poor creatures, some say 100,000; cer§ do 
tainly great numbers have passed us. Someg Of 
times they are tied together to keep them§ be 
from escaping, and we are continually hearing en 
the soldiers, at the towns along the shore,§ in; 
firing off their guns to intimidate the poorna§ on 
tives. It is amusing to hear the people talk§ 
of the temple of Dendera as being quite mod-§ in 
ern, having only been built in Cleopatra’s§} fo 
time. There are two fine bas relief likenesses 
of that celebrated lady on the outer wall, 
which are believed to be guod, as having been 
taken from nature, and agreeing with allthose#e y 
executed in her time. c 
We have been more than six weeks without § fi 
seeing a drop of rain or a heavy cloud. If 1 
told you of the heavy rain before we left old 
Cairo, such a one as had not been known for ( 
a hundred years. It is said that in lower 1 
Egypt there is more rain than formerly, owing f 


to the great number of trees planted by Mo- 
hamet Ali—forty millions, it is said ; but per 
haps, like the forty cats, it may have been but 
one million. I feel quite anxious to know 
whether you receive our letters ; they are en- 
trusted to Arab runners, who are changed 
every three miles, and take eight days to per- 
form the journey of 450 miles from Thebes to 
Cairo. 

At Minieh we visited one of the largest of 
the numerous sugar factories, owned by the 
Pacha. We also passed by his palace just in 
time to have a good look at him as he got 
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into his boat. 
looking man. 

I told you in one of my former letters of 
the fashion among the belles of upper Egypt 
of wearing rings in one of their nostrils, but 
another mode is prevalent here, if adopted, 
that would enable some of our young ladies 
to exhibit more of their jewelry at one time. 
They wear two pairs of large earrings, one 
according to our home fashion, the other sus- 
pended from the top of the ear and hanging 
down to meet the lower pair. As we pass, 
they sometimes pull off a bracelet, or jerk out 
an earring, and insist upon our purchasing it. 

Second mo. 24th. The wind was so high that 
the boats were obliged to put into the shore 
for the day. Some of us took a walk, and 
were sorry to see myriads of locusts devouring 
the crops, trees, and every green thing; the 
havoc was complete, but fortunately not very 
extended. On spots of earth where they 
alighted, the color of the ground seemed 
changed in an instant, so completely did they 
cover it with their yellow-hued bodies. Every 
blade of grass, and every sprig of green, 
seems valuable in this country, where the des- 
erts cover so great a space, and the produc- 
tive tract is so narrow. We frequently see 
the men eating grass or green leaves, and our 
donkey boys pull beans and offer them to us. 
Of course we decline, when they greedily eat 
beans, leaves and all. We are almost at the 
end of our pleasant trip on the Nile, expect- 
ing to take two or three more excursions 
only; one will be to the Pyramids. Just 
now, temples, tombs and pyramids are sink- 
ing into insignificance in our growing anxiety 
for news from home. 


—_——— «en 


SHETLAND KNITTING. 


“Until within the last fifteen or twenty 
years knitting for sale in these islands was 
confined to stockings and seamen’s coarse 
frocks; the remainder of the wool was home- 
made into blankets and stuffs for common 
wear. It is now found more profitable to pur- 
chase Manchester or Leeds made cloths, and 
manufacture for sale the native wool into all 
sorts of delicate fabrics suited to the invalid 
—the noble—the lovely—and the wealthy 
benevolent. Our gracious queen herself has 
repeatedly ordered articles of elegance and 
comfort for herself and her family. How 
amiable does our sovereign appear when 
charity thus brings her into immediate con- 
tact with the work of perhaps the otherwise 
least favored of her people. 

“Tt has been reported that the present va- 
riety of knitted patterns was imported to 
Shetland from Spain or Germany. This is 
decidedly a mistake. The Shetlanders were 
famed for beautifully fine and regular plain 


He is a portly, good-natured 
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knitting from time immemorial; a pair of 
gentlemen’s stockings used to cost two guineas, 
and were so fine that they could be together 
drawn through a lady’s finger-ring. But 
about the year 1838, a visitor to the islands 
suggested that shawls and handkerchiefs, 
with a few open stitches as a variety, would 
likely be more marketable, and more remu- 
nerative. The idea was eagerly embraced, 
and some ladies leading the way, one pattern 
after another was tried and adopted, long be- 
fore a book of patterns ever reached this lati- 
tude, till gradually the combination of stitches 
and patterns are never used in the process of 
knitting. Still there are no schools or mann- 
factories. The fishermen’s daughters knit at 
their own homes during the long winter eve- 
nings, or through the midsummer’s twilight, 
often leaving themselves a short time for rest. 
They have no other possible mode of industry 
to add to their scanty resources. Their fin- 
gers move with a rapidity the eye can scarce- 
ly follow over the most complicated pagterns, 
with no rule but memory and minute atten- 
tion. Hence irregularities may often be dis- 
covered, and hardly ever will two articles be 
found exactly alike—though these circum- 
stances serve only to display the genuineness 
of the article. 

“Tt is greatly to be regretted, on the part 
of the industrious Shetland women, that the 
competitions of trade interfere to a material 
extent with this branch of national industry. 
Imitations in Prussian and Australian wool, 
wrought in the looms of our great manufac- 
turing districts, are sold in the city shops, at 
a price far below that which can at all remu- 
nerate the poor knitters for their efforts. 

“We ought not, perhaps, to complain or 
any triumph of mechanical genius, but we 
have a right to find fault with the principle 
that any spurious articles should be imposed 
on the community as genuine. We have re- 
peatedly asked for Shetland shawls and veils, 
in large and popular retail establishments, 
and have been shown goods that never saw 
Shetland, with a bare sprinkling of the real 
articles in the lot, and have been assured the 
whole were of the island manufacture, while 
spurious specimens were, either to the pro- 
ducer or consumer, not worth a fourth of the 
genuine. . 

“On the other hand, the fine knitted goods 
cannot be produced in quantity large enough, 
or in style technical enough (if such a word 
be admissible on the subject), to form any in- 
ducement to wholesale purchasers. The re- 
sult is, that those persons who desire to do 
the poor Shetlanders a kindness, and to have 
the benefit of their light elegant fabrics, pre- 
fer to order what they wish for through pri- 
vate channels, direct from the ingenious work- 
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women. How little in the aggregate, com- 
pared with the wealth lavished on less com- 
fortable, less lady-like articles of dress, is all 
that the poor knitters of these lonely isles can 
produce ; yet how great an amount of com- 
fort, of hope, of gladness would there be 
amongst them, were more encouragement ju- 
diciously bestowed, and less difficulty in the 
way of the remunerative sale of the work. 
“Excepting perhaps in the town of Ler- 
wick, the Shetland girls do not prosecute 
knitting as a trade, or means of livelihood. 
They have many other things to do. Their 
fathers are fishermen, and their brothers are 
probably abroad as seamen in the naval or 
merchant service: each family has, with the 
cottage, a small croft or farm of four to six 
acres; the work belonging to which is done, 
in by far the larger proportion, by the females. 
The produce of the soil may, in fovorable sea- 
sons, maintain the family in oatmeal, pota- 
toes, and milk. Every other comfort or ne- 
cessary is produced by the labor of the spin- 
ning and knitting, while the fishing generally 
pays the rent. You will never see a Shet- 
land female without knitting in her hand— 
while talking to you she is busy working. 
Carrying on her back a straw basket full of 
peats from the moor—or seated on the shaggy, 
wild-looking pony which is to bring some fish 
from the sea-side to her home—or any other 
errand she may have to go—as she walks or 
rides, her fingers swiftly ply the glistening 
wires. This, however, is stocking-working. 
The fine lace-work of the veil or shawl bides 
its time.in the quiet evening hours, or in stolen 
moments in the corner of a field, where the 
cows are tended. Sometimes the girls meet 
together on a wet afternoon. They then teach 
one another new patterns. They strive who 
shall accomplish the greatest amount of work 
—they sing in turn, or together, interupted 
occasionally by a little gossip, and no doubt, 
poor things, they calculate their gains, and 


. speculate as to how these shall be laid out.”— 


British Friend. 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
Who saith, ‘‘ Forgotten years are dead ?”’ 
Time never dies ; 
To beaven departed years have sped, 
There to record things done and said, 
And even the thoughts that rise 
And fall like waves, and seem 
As evanescent as a dream. 


Vainly we deem the Past is gone; 
In all we feel, 
In all we wish, or are, or can, 
That whichhath been decides the man. 
The Past is real, 
And casts its light or shadow o’er 
The years that shall be evermore. 


To man immortal what are years ? 
In pilgrimage 
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So many miles, as still he nears, 

Through love, and joy, and toil, and tears, 
His heavenly heritage. 

Another mile-stone standeth here |! 

Pilgrim! be glad,—the last is near. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine, 





TOWARDS EVENING. 


Father, the shadows fall 
Along my way ; 
*Tis past the noon of day. 
My ‘‘ westering sun’”’ tells that the eve is near; 
I know, but feel no fear. 
And loved ones have gone home— 
A holy band ; 
I hear them call me from the spirit land— 
A gentle call. 
Yes, dear ones, I shall come. 


O, not alone ! though now 
I leud the van, 
And with uncovered head 
Press on where others led 
When wy young life began. 
I am not left alone, 
_ Though they are gone ; 
Sweet voices of the past, 
And of to-day— 
The loved, that round my way 
Still twine about my heart— 
Tell me how good Thou art. 
O holy Light and Love! 
Beam on my soul, 
My inmost life control ; 
Then may each pure thought spring ; 
And peace, with gentle wing, 
Brood like the dove. 


—Monthly Review and Religious Magazine. 





THE DANGERS OF WEALTH. 


In a former article we pointed out one of 
the pernicious evils of that extreme poverty 
which haunts great cities, and is the almost 
constant attendant of extreme wealth. We 
showed that the most precious of all increase, 
infant life, is sacrificed in hecatombs to this 
Moloch of poverty. But this is only the be- 
ginning of sorrows. Suppose these children 
of misery escape the death that threatens 
them in what, by a figure of speech, we call 
“their cradle;” suppose them growing up 
amid the want and pollution in which their 
parents live; and what is before them? As 
soon as their senses are capable of sight and 
sound, what scenes do they behold! What 
language do they hear? To what tempta- 
tions are they exposed! There is hardly a 
Christian parent but would rather see his own 
child dead than living in the risk of harm, 
shame and guilt, which is the natural lot of 
these poor infants. And see what becomes of 
them. Out of their ranks come the thieves, 
murderers and villains who infest and poison 
society. They fill our prisons, hospitals and 
almshouses; they are shot in riots, beaten to 
death by policemen’s clubs; freeze in winter, 
drown in summer; and die of drink, debauch 
and disease from one year’s end to another. 
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In other countries they starve to death, some- 
times by thousands, as they did twenty years 
Bago in reland. According to Mr. Trench, a 
Byeracious writer, about 200,000 persons died 
‘Hof the famine in Ireland in 1846-7. “They 
died in their mountain glens,” he says ; “they 
Bdied along the seacoast, they died on the roads, 
and they died in the fields; they wandered 
into the towns and died on the streets; they 
closed their cabin-doors and lay down upon 
their beds, and died of actual starvation in 
their houses.” And, though the horrors of 
that famine may never be repeated, yet the 
chronic condition of the whole British poor 
is growing worse rather than better. Mr. 
Wallace, an English naturalist, returning to 
London after eight years spent among the 
pagan savages of the Malayan Archipelago 
and the South Sea Islands, expresses some 
grave doubts whether the whole British com- 
munity of Christians has attained ‘any real 
or important superiority over the better class 
of savages.” And his reason for the doubt is 
this: “Our vast manufacturing system,” he 
says, “our gigantic commerce, our crowded 
towns and cities, support and continually re- 
new @ mass of human misery and crime abso- 
lutely greater than has ever existed before.” 
To the same effect writes Mr. Norton, a 
col, considerate New Englander, for the 
present residing in the mother country and 
studying its social condition. In his essay on 
“The Poverty of England,” lately published 
in the North American Review, he says : “ Mil- 
lions of people in this couptry—one of the 
richest in the world—barely drag out exist- 
ence upon a pittance insufficient to secure 
food necessary for health, living in abodes 
unfit alike for the physical and the moral 
needs of life. . It cannot be too distinctly 
stated that the poorer classes have not the 
power, at present, to raise themselves from 
the degradation into which they have sunk; 
it cannot be too well understood that the rich, 
the prosperous and the powerful are directly 
responsible for the worst existing evils of so- 
ciety.” And this is the state of things ina 
country where the Gospel of Christ has been 
preached for more than thirteen centuries! 
England is the embodiment of wealth. 
“There is no country,” says Emerson, “in 
which so absolute a homage is paid to wealth.” 
While pauperism is increasing—with the most 
frightful accompaniments of disease, brutality 
and crime—the national wealth is increasin 
too at the rate of more than five hundr 
millions of dollars in a year. While one in 
twenty of her people are constantly supported 
43 paupers, and a greater part of the whole 
number receive public relief in the course of 
their lives, there is wealth enough in the coun- 
try to support everybody for a single year in 
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complete idleness. The whole income of the 
English people, considered as individuals, in 
1867, was £662,000,000, or about $4,250,- 
000,000 in our currency; but of this more 
than a sixth part went to 7500 persons, giv- 
ing them nearly $100,000 each, while no less 
than eighteen millions of the population were 
obliged to subsist on an average of little more 
than $100 a year. 

The Greek fable tells how Heaven requited 
King Midas for his foolish prayer that every- 
thing he touched might turn to gold. When 
he sat down to meat, his food and drink be- 
came gold as he raised them to his lips; and, 
though he dwelt in the midst of wealth, he 
saw himself dying with all the miseries of the 
starving poor. ‘his was indeed the poverty 
of wealth. And this is the condition of Eng- 
land; it may be the condition toward which 
our country is tending. Never has it been 
so easy, in the whole history of the world, to 
accumulate riches, as it is for the American 
citizen to-day. The Stewarts of New York, 
beginning fife in poverty fifty years ago, now 
boast annual incomes of three millions; the 
builders of the Pacific Railroad, who were 
poor men ten years ago, ten years hence are 
likely to possess riches compared with which 
the revenues of Stewart will seem small. Mil- 
lionaires, who used to be rare and remarkable 
examples of good fortune, are now so common 
that a village which does not contain at least 
one feels itself humbled ; while the great ac- 
cumulations of property are now reckoned by 
tens of millions, and soon will be by billions, 
perhaps. And along with these great prizes 
swim thousands of lesser gold-fish—properties 
of a hundred thousand, of a quarter or a half 
million—which, without entitling the owners 
to be called rich in the modern meaning of 
the word, yet place them in the wealthy class, 
and enable them, by combination in partner- 
ships and corporations, to wield the influence 
of millions and tens of millions. ‘These mill- 
ponds of capital are fast finding the way to 
turn all the wheels of state and national ad- 
ministration. See by whom our laws are 
made and executed. By rich men, or the 
agents and servants of the rich, and chosen 
oftentimes for that very reason. 

The legislation of all the larger States of 
late years has been controlled by men who 
own or gamble in railroad stocks. They 
have said to this lawmaker or that governor, 
“Come,” and he cometh; “ Do this,” and he 
doeth it; while the great interests of the mass 
of the people and the sacred cause of the poor 
are neglected or sacrificed. And this is an 
evil rapidly growing. The last ten years 
have seen it come to dangerous magnitude; 
and, if it is not checked, ten years more will 
make it incurable. 
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Neitker can we regard the social resuits of 
increasing wealth in America as wholly or 
mainly good. The old times were not so 
much better than ours as some suppose; but, 
at any rate, they gave a slower growth to 
vice, they furnished a more congenial soil for 
some of the manliest and gentlest virtues. 
They made success the result of long and pa- 
tient toil, and thus impressed upon men’s 
minds the great lesson of God—that labor is 
the birthright and inevitable duty of all man- 
kind. Thus labor became honorable, and it 
was reckoned a disgrace to be idle. We car- 
. | ried the notion too far; or, rather, we gave 
too narrow a definition to the word labor, so 
that the best work of poets, philosophers, art- 
ists and men of thought got small recognition 
among us. But the present ease of acquirin 
wealth is encouraging idleness of the hurtful 
kind, as well as the leisure necessary for 
thought and the free motions of genius. 
And idleness, it is needless to say, is the 
mother of all vice and misery: it breeds pov- 
erty of mind, poverty of heart, and poverty 
of soul. Nay, since we cannot have an ex- 
ceasively wealthy class without also having a 





















idleness, both pernicious: we have rich idlers 
| and poor idlers—spendthrifts and paupers— 

and it is hard to say which is the greatest 
| ‘curse to a community, The rich will not 
work because they need not; the extremely 
poor will not work because they cannot find 
what todo. Both choose to be idle; and by 
that choice are burdensome to the rest of us 
who do perform some useful labor. 

Men would be rich, and so they may. But 
it should be the wealth of the community, not 
of the individual ; it should be a wealth that 
excludes poverty, not creates it, When men 
undarstand, as we hope they are coming to 
understand more and more, that riches should 
not be a selfish possession, but an estate man- 
aged in trust for others—a stewardship, and 
not an ownership—then we shall see their 
true beneficence shine forth. No community 
was ever too rich, if it only knew how to use 
its riches; no individual need ever be too 
poor, if the love of mankind for each other is 
as strong as religion teaches us it should be. 
Let us seek to control these vast forces of 
modern wealth and luxury, and make them 
toil not for the pleasure of a few idlers, nor 
to gratify the ambition of the powerful, but 
for the good of the uncounted multitude, our 
brethren and sisters in the Lord. Then may 
we say of wealth, as Bacon of knowledge: 
“’Tis not a couch whereupon to recline a 
searching and restless spirit; or a terrace for 
a wandering and weniehe mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or 
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a fort or commanding ground for strife and’ 
contention ; or a shop for profit or sale: but g: 


and the relief of man’s estate.” —Independenk 





class in extreme poverty, we see two forms of 














rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator) 
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WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN IS DOING. 

The Springfield (Massachusetts) Mepubli” 
can contains the following account of Mis 
Linda Gilbert, with whose indefatigable la 
bor to secure certain measures of prison re” 
form, some of our readers are acquainted: © 

“ Miss Gilbert, when a little girl, in they 
city of Chicago, used to pass the jail on her 
way to school, and would sometimes stop and’ 
talk to the prisoners through the iron bars’ 
that guarded the windows. She used to take’ 
papers and magazines from her home and pasg | 
them through the window for the prisoners to” 
read. i 

“On one occasion her attention was at* 
tracted to a yo who appeared to her, in” 


her youthful innocence and purity, to be a Regis 
noble looking man. He possessed a fine, ine 9 
telligent countenance, and his hair and beard | 

were tinged with grey. He asked her to let» Th 
him look at her school-books, and after coms! and 
plimenting her upon her brightness and in ing t 
telligence, asked her to bring him something § “". 
to read, which she did, and stopped frequent 9 Y®™ 
ly to talk tohim. He had been aman of thes § © P 


highest respectability and character, but in 


e 
an evil hour, under the pressure of pecuniary @ 
embarrassment, he had been tempted to com. ” of 1 
mit a forgery. In a short time this prisoner” fail 
became sick and finally died, but before higag ™*! 
death he sent for the’ little girl who had § ® 
brought him books and papers to read, and -§ %‘ 
asked her to read a certain chapter in the” fut 
Psalms, and told her how much good she had hei 


done in furnishing reading matters for pris 
oners, and drew from her a promise that she 
would continue to visit the prisoners and | 
bring them something good to read. When 
this man died, this little girl, who had been © 
a ministering angel to him when sick and in © 
prison, was present, and closed his eyes in 
death. True to her promise and the noble * 
impulses of her generous heart, she continued 
to visit, and talk with, and read to the pris» ” 
oners, and take them delicacies when sick}; 
and the more she saw the misery consequent ° 
upon a system that almost totally ignored the ” 
laws of health, both of body and mind, the © 
more did she become strengthened in a reso 
lution to make it a labor of love to devote « 
herself to the work of bringing about a re- 
form in the treatment of the inmates of jails 
and prisons. 

“ Miss Gilbert has visited many of the East- 
ern prisons to learn from comparison of the 
different systems in practice in different States, 
what experience has demonstrated, that would 
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be valuable to her in her great and philan- 
thropic work. She found that in many States, 
and especially in Michigan—where that no- 
ble apostle of prison reform, Mr. Brockway, 
has accomplished a great work—they were 
far in advance of us in theory and practice 
upon this subject. In Chicago, Miss Gilbert 
has obtained hundreds of volumes for the use 
of the prisoners there, by soliciting voluntary 
contributions of money and books. In the 
course of her work she has had many times 
tw endure the gibes, and sneers, and arrows 
which “ patient merit of the unworthy” gets 
when its energies are directed against evils 
which the world has either sanctioned or ac- 
quiesced in, until it is almost regarded as a 
breach of the peace of society to speak against 
them. But every opposition has served but 
tostrengthen her in the determination to press 
on in the work which in her heart she feels 
God has marked out for her.”—Christian 
Register. 































MISTAKES IN LIFE. 


There is no more prolific cause of repining 
and discontent in life than that found in look- 
ing back upon by-gone mistakes. The word 
“if” is on all our lips, in accounting for the 
various evils which beset us, and we are fond 
af persuading ourselves and others that could 
certain crises have been decided differently, 
our whole course in life would have been one 
of unmingled success, instead of the partial 
failure that it so frequently appears. This 
melancholy review is not wholly erroneous. 
None can tell how weighty may be the results 
of even trifling actions, nor how much of the 
future is bound up in every-day decisions. We 
can never calmly revise our past life, without 
being conscious of having fallen far short of 
the ideal with which we started, and, com- 
— with which, the reality seems indeed 

ut a confused medley of unfinished begin- 


=, 

he great error men make in this revis- 
ion is in attributing their failures to circum- 
stances, instead of to character. They see the 
mistakes which lie on the surface, but fail to 
trace them back to the sources from which 
they spring. The truth is that crises are the 
occasions for bringing out predominating 
points of character. They are tests of the 
nature and qualities of the man, rather than 
causes of future success or failure. Chances 
are lost, and opportunities wasted; advisers 
ill chosen, and disastrous speculations under- 
taken ; unhappy attachments formed and ill- 
sorted marriages contracted;‘ but there is 
nothing properly accidental in these steps. 


They are to be regarded as the results of un- 
balanced character as much as causes of fu- 
ture misery. The disposition of mind that 


led to these errors would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have led to different, but not less 
lamentable, results. 


We see this clearly in judging of others. 


We attribute their misthances without com- 
punction to the faults that we see in them, 
and sometimes even make cruel mistakes in 
the investigation; but in reviewing our own 
course, self-love draws a veil over our imper- 
fections, and we persuade ourselves that un- 
avoidable mistakes or unfortunate circum- 
stances are the entire cause of all our misfor- 
tunes. This spirit of mind soon leads us to 
implicate also friends and connexions, and 
where blame is inevitable, to throw it upon 
others, rather than to accept our full share. 
If a mistake is acknowledged, the responsi- 
bility is shifted on our advisers, and even 
where admitting defects too glaring to be en- 
tirely ignored, they are usually blamed upon 
a defective education, and the guardians of 
youth are made the sole offenders. It is true 
that no circumstances are favorable; no train- 
ing perfectly judicious; no friends wholly 


wise; yet he who is ever shifting the blame 


of his mischances upon these external causes, 


is the very man who has the most reason to 
trace them to his own inherent weakness or 


demerits. 


It is questionable whether the habit of 
looking much at mistakes, even of our own, 
is a very profitable one. Certainly, the prac- 
tice of moaning over and bewailing them, 
and charging upon them all the evils that 
afflict us, is most injurious to our future course, 
and the great hindrance to any real improve- 
mentof character. Acting from impulse and 
not from reason, is one of the chief causes of 
these mistakes, and he who would avoid them 
in the future will submit all his sudden im- 
pulses to the searching and penetrating ordeal 
of his best reason before acting upon them. 
Above all, the steady formation of virtuous 
habits, the subjection of all action to principle 
rather than policy ; the stern and unflinching 
adherence to right, as far and as fast as it is 
discovered, are the best safeguards against 
mistakes in life, If these are cultivated, and 
observed, we shall look back upon past errors, 
not to bemoan them or to blame others for 
them, but only as a means of avoiding them 
in the future, by controlling the evil and de- 
veloping the good points of our character.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

A PNEUMATIC TUBE FOUR HUNDRED MILES 
LONG. 

The following extract from a letter received 
by one of our friends describes the operation 
of a pneumatic tube between Glasgow and 
London. Probably few of our readers are 
aware of the existence of the process by which 
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messages and packages are almost instanta- 
neously transmitted between these two cities. 

‘“‘T had occasion to send a telegram to Lon- 
don the other day, and in a few minutes re- 
ceived a reply which led me to suppose that 
a serious error had been committed by my 
agents, involving many thousand pounds. I 
immediately went to the telegraph office and 
asked to see my message. The clerk said, 
‘We can’t show it to you, as we have sent it 


~ to London.’ ‘ But,’ I replied, ‘ you must have 


my original paper here; I wish to see that.’ 
He again said, ‘ No, we have not got it, it is 
in the Post Office at London.’ ‘What do 
you mean?’ I asked. ‘Pray, let me see the 
paper I left here half an hourago.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘if you must see it, we will get it 
back in a few minutes, but it is now in Lon- 
don.’ He rang a bell, and in five minutes or 
so produced my message, rolled up in paste- 
board. 

It seems that for some months there has 
existed a pneumatic telegraph betwixt Glas- 
gow and London, and betwixt London and 
the other principal cities of the Kingdom, 
which consists of an iron tube, into which 
the messages are thrown and sent to their des- 
tination. I inquired if I might see a mes- 
sage sent. ‘Oh yes, come round here. He 
slipped a number of messages into the paste- 
board scroll, popped it into the tube and 
made a signal. I put my ear to the tube and 
heard a slight rumbling noise for seventeen 
seconds, when a bell rang beside me, indica- 
ting that the scroll had arrived at the Gen- 
oat Post-office, four hundred miles off! It 
almost took my breath away to think of it. 
If I could only go to Boston with the same 
relative speed, you might count on my pass- 
ing an evening every week at No. 124 Beacon 
street, and returning home to sleep. Who 
knows but we may be conveyed in this mar- 
vellous manner before many years? 

Perhaps you are aware that there has been 
a large tube between the General Post-office 
in London and the station in Eustice square 
in operation for a number of years. The mail 
bags for the north are all sent by this con- 
veyance, so that the Post-office receives let- 
ters up to a few minutes before the train 
leaves, three miles off. The transit takes less 
than two seconds! Surely this is an age of 
wonders.” —Boston Transcript. 


— - ——_-+—~+09-———— - 
ITEMS. 

Tue late great hail-storm in Philadelphia was in 
some respects remarkable, and did much damage, 
but it has often been far exceeded in violence and 
destructiveness. In Jackson, La., in 1834, a fall of 
hail not only beat down houses and trees, but 
killed numbers of cattle, although it lasted only for 
nine minutes. During a stormin Germany, des- 
cribed by the Abbé Maury in a paper read before 
the Royal Seciety in 1798, hail-stones fell that 





weighed eight pounds ; and there seems good evi. 
dence that in the storm of July 24th, 1832, at Tassi, , 
a single hail-stone was found that weighed fourteen 
pounds, and that one at least passed through the 
roof of a house. Heyne’s grave statement, thats 
hail-stone fell in India, during the reign of Tippoo, 


that was of the size of an elephant, is incredible ;. 


but that there have been many hail-stones large, 
enough to destroy the life of either men or animals, 
is certain. During the early days of California, 
there was a story of a hail-storm having killed 
every person in a little mining eamp in the moun- 
tains, save one poor fellow, who escaped, much 
bruised and hurt, to tell the tale. Some meteorol- 
ogists have supposed that ships have been sunk by 
the sudden weight of these frozen missiles, and 
that catastrophies attributed to contact with moun- 
tains of ice have indeed been caused by that sub- 
stance, but coming from a vertical rather than a 
lateral direction. ° 


Fortunately for mankind, hail-storms are com. ' 


monly not ouly limited in duration, but confined to 
very moderate areas. That which visited Philadel- 
phia does not seem to have been heard of elsewhere, 
The great French storm of 1788, considered, we be- 


lieve, the most severe on record, extended in two , 


parallel lines—one of five hundred, the other of six 
hundred miles in length; but the mean breadth of 
each was only nine miles, and this instance is ac- 
counted altogether unusual and phenomenal. 
—N.. Y. Times. 
Manitosan Laks, which has given a title to the 


province formed out of the Red River region, de- . 


rives its name from a small island from which, in 
the stillness of night, issues a ‘‘ mysterious voice,” 


though there is no real ‘‘mystery’’ about it. On* 
no account will the Ojibways approach or land upon » 
this island, supposing it to be the home of Manito-,,, 
The cause of this). 


bah—‘‘ the Speaking God.’’ 
curious sound is the beating of the waves on the 
‘*shingle,’”? or large pebbles lining the shores. 
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Along the northern coast of the island there isa 


low cliff of fine grained compact limestone, which, 
under the stroke of the hammer, clinks like steel. 
The waves beating on the shore at the foot of the 
cliff cause the fallen fragments to rub against each 
other, and to give out a sound resembling the 
chimes of distant church: bells. This phenomenon 
occurs when the gales blow from the north, and 


then, as the winds subside, low, wailing sounds, , 


like wispering voices, are heardin the air. English 


.travellers assert that the effect is very impressive, 


and have been awakened at night under the im- 
pression that they were listening to church- bells. 


On the last day of Eighth month, 1570, will take ° 


place at Geneva, Switzerland, a Congress of the 


Geologists of the Alps. This body embraces those . 


savans of Switzerland, France, Italy, Germany, 
aud Austria, who have made a specialty of the geol- 
ogy of the Alps. The session will last three days, 


and then excursions will be made to the mostin- » 


teresting spots (in a geological point of view) in the 
vicinity. 

WomeN are now permitted to follow the course of 
medical lectures at the University of St. Petersburg, 
and subsequently to practice medicine, but cannot 
take degrees. 


Large districts in France are given up to the rais- 
ing of silkworms. On some of the limestone plateaus 


north of Nismes, which are bare for miles, and pre- | 


sent no soil, large holes are excavated, and the earth 
to fill them, in which the mulberry trees are to grow, 
is brought from a distance of thirty miles, so great 
is the profit of this culture. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 

Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 750 and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 

Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 

Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 

Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 

Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 

All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 

Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 

care. 

Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice Book Maslins, Blonde. 

Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
meut. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules aod Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Joun P. McLear, Epw. Brinexuurst, JR., 

Wituiam Bvesu, Wu.iam G, Gissons, 

Tuomas D. Wess, Gorse W. Stonz, 

Wituiam Cansy, Jonny V. Ricg, 

Georce W. Bosa, Wiis H. Swit, 

Wuuiam §. Hives, Samvet Bancrort, JR. 

JOHN P. McLKAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

The Company desires to sec 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennosyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 





EDCAR K. SMITH, 
General Produce Commission Merchant, 
304 South Delaware Avenue, 

528 820 Philadelphia. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. ELLISON. 
455 Pourth Avenue, 3 doors below 3lst St. 
49528 New York. : 
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CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23_ 33 North Second St,, Philada. 


PLAIN BONNETS, 
OF ALL KINDS. 


N , 
Ae Woot Like ous. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
end Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 
CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For farther information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden 8ts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has cow a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 


uroepe. 
Superior om Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Piaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 
Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cioth, for 
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are the services of | Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 


Lisle ‘Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 
Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &. 
ewm vs 











FRIENDS’ 


O()5 MARKET STREET. 905 
CUTLERY 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Clothes Wringers, Table Cutlery, 
Carpet Sweepers, Scissors and Shears, 
Ironing Tables, Bread and Cake Boxes, 








Hanging Safes, Coffee and Teapots, 
Infants’ Bath Tubs, Tea Trays and Waiters, 
Fluting Machines, Cream Freezers, 
Filuting Scissors, Water Coolers, 
Smoothing Irons, Farina Boilers, 
Clothes Horses, Coffee Mills, 
Shoe Blacking Stands, Galvanized Waiters, 
Chamois Skins, Rubber Handle Knives, 
Britannia Ware, Ivory Handle Knives, 
Deed and Bond Boxes, Umbrella Stands, 
Children’s Table Trays, Bird Cages. 
REFRIGERATORS. 
Table Mats, Buckets, Plated Forks, 
Steak Broilers, Brushes, Plated Spoons, 
Tea Strainers, Hammers, Hair Pincers, 
Waffle Irons, Hatchets, Curling Irons, 
Cramb Trays, Baskets, Lunch Baskets, 
Lap Boards, Tacks, Clothes Lines, 
Pie Boards, Whisks, Tin Ware, 
Spice Boxes, Bells, Tack Claws. 


Perons about to begin housekeeping will do well to 
give us @ call before purchasing elsewhere. 


B. A, WILDMAN & BRO., 
905 Market St., Philada. 


SPECIALTIES. 


We have recently opened Linen Hdkfs at 6 and 
10 cts.,—old prices ; finer, 12} and 16 cts. ; very fine, 
20 and 25 cts. Towels, Napkins, Doylies, &c., at 
proportionably low rates. Kid Gloves, Black and 
Colors, 75 cts. Madonnas and Brocade Mohairs, 
31 cts. Chene and Marl Poplins, 31, 37} and 50c. 
Also an assortment of fine Dress Goods, selected 
with special care for our plain trade. A few more 
Colored Silks to be closed at a sacrifice. 430 521 


NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 


We have now open a lot of these very desirable 
goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mohair Al- 
pacas, imported expressly for the plain trade. 
Closing out our Colored Silks at a sacrifice. One 
lot double width Poplin Alpacas, j yd. wide, 25 
cts. One lot double width Madonnas and Bre- 
cade Mohairs, reduced from 50 to 3l cts. Witha 
variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 


BENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
26 South Second St., Philadua., 
Between Market and Chestnut. 
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WANTED, 


A situation as l’rincipal of a Girl’s School, by 
Friend, who has had several years’ experience in 
teaching. Competent to give instruction in the 
higher English branches, Latin and Drawing. 

528 6110 





BOOEZS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘ 

‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memotr of, 

18in0. 141 pp., Cloth...... ...00e sesceee oe» Price 50¢, 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions, 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870, 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An. 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢, 
“ 108 « “ Second. “ 40¢, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace, 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price20c, 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
B23 m0. 64 PPecccesccccccee coccsececceccece +Price 20¢, 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75, 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnsoy 
18M0. 71 PP... ccocereceeees evecscecccees +.-Price 25¢, 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagrist E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49¢, 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 


fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth......,.....Price We, 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed ‘1 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonn-nn. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. e@Cb........eceeeees Price 75x. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00, 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00, 
Early Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 

mn, 4 vols., $5. ewan Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thos, Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. ‘The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Bouk of 
Nature, in 3 parts, Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation on the Chris 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. 

Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilsen, 75c. Kufus Hall, 
abc. Karly Uorruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
75c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25 cts. Tour to 
West Indies. K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
ligious Duties—Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, 
$1.60 each. Mott on Education, &c.,40c. Ta-o-pi (a friendly Sioux 
Indian) and his Friends, or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Essay, 48 pp. 6 cts. “ Studies.” 
by John A Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket; by Ezra Mich- 
ener. 30c. Rules of Discipline of Philada. Year)y Meeting, 35c. 
The Conciliator, 15c. A Key to the Conciliator, 25c. Theology 
Simplified, 25c. Essiys—On the Responsibility of the Church; 
On #uneral Sermens; Usa True Greatness N  ny’s Christmas, 
80c, On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own. ‘erries,” 1c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goverae. |, 287 pp , $2.00. 





. “THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 


Bible and Testament. one vol, 6v cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Koberts. 25 cts. 

Memorials of Kebecca Jones, $2.00. : 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm. Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A -PLea FoR THe DUMB CREATION, 60 cts. 

Divisions iu the Society of Frisznd-, by Tho: -H, Speakman, 50c 

About 2) per cent. atditional, when sent b> mail 

Mararaae Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autogroph attached) of John 
Comly, st 25c, 50c and $1.00. 

BMMOR OCOMLY, 144 N. Seventh &. 

exxily 














































































































